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departure, which was later than that of most of the other spar- 
rows. Associated with them during the greater part of their 
stay were three Fox Sparrows ; at times also numerous White- 
throated. Song, Swamp, Field and Tree Sparrows, Juncos, a 
half-dozen or more Lincoln and two or three Clay-colored 
Sparrows. Somewhat apart from this company was a small 
flock of Purple Finches, the same birds it is believed were seen 
every day and remained nearly three weeks. During the day 
the Harris Sparrows were generally to be found in one of four 
places, either in a brush-pile, a thicket composed of dwarf plum 
trees and raspberry bushes, a weed patch, or in willow trees 
that overhung a favorite bathing place for the birds; all four 
of these places can be described within a circle having for its 
radiance one hundred yards. 

While driving ten or twelve miles over prairie roads during 
migration days, one soon comes to look for Juncos and their 
congeners chiefly in the vicinity of the farm-houses, which, 
more often than not, are built on hill-tops and provided with 
wind-breaks of evergreen trees. On the other hand, a drive of 
equal length through the neighboring woodlands with farm- 
houses in clearings reveals the sparrow hosts, not near the 
farm buildings, but where thickets are growing in sheltered 
places. These observations may lead one to think that spar- 
rows in their migration halts are influenced to tarry in certain 
places quite as much by sheltered roosting-places as by good 
food supplies. 



AN EXERCISE IN BIRD STUDY. 

BY W. F. COPELAND. 

During the summer school at Ohio University, the class 
in Bird Study did some work that I wish to report. Students 
were asked to select a nest containing young birds, make ob- 
servations for one day, and report same to the class. Such 
studies have been made by others and have always been highly 
recommended by them. Others have made the criticism that 
there is a probable error because the birds are more or less dis- 
turbed by the presence of the observer. In the reports here 
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given, all we can say is that the parent birds fed their young a 
certain number of times, but it can reasonably be assumed that, 
had the observer been absent, the number of visits to the nest 
would not have been diminished, but more likely been in- 
creased. 

These observations were carefully made and care taken to 
make the records exact. By way of commendation, it is safe 
to say that a day's work of this sort has much value, even 
though much has to be eliminated on account of error. A stu- 
dent cannot avoid the fact that birds are actually doing work, 
and by knowing the amount that one pair is doing every day, 
he has an index that will tell him approximately what that par- 
ticular species is doing for his community. 

I see no impossible reason why such an exercise might not 
be used with interest and profit in our public schools and more 
especially in rural districts. Of course we are to insist upon 
exact observations and records, but I do not think that we are 
to be more interested in records than we are concerning the in- 
fluence of such studies upon the life of the pupil. And so I 
wish to repeat that I think there is enough of real value in this 
exercise, after all errors are omitted, to make it well worth 
recommending to every bird student and teacher. 

Below are given brief extracts from reports made before the 
class : 

YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. 

By Ernestine Cooley. 

The nest was found June 20, '08, in a clump of bushes and 
briers. It was loosely put together, being made of leaves and 
bark from the grape vines. Four little birds, probably four 
days old, were in the nest. On Saturday, July 4, the entire 
day was spent near the nest, the observations beginning at 4 
a. m. and ending at 6 :45 p. m. The parent birds being so 
nearly alike it was not always possible to distinguish between 
them, but occasionally both visited the nest at the same time, 
proving beyond a doubt that both brought food to the young. 

During the morning the birds seemed annoyed by my pres- 
ence and would often make considerable fuss before coming to 
the nest, but in the afternoon they would slip in quietly, and 
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required careful watching. Only twenty-four times during 
the day could I be sure that the birds fed their young. Three 
times I was sure it was the male, and eight times the female. 
The remaining sixteen times I was not sure which one. Each 
time I had an opportunity to see, the birds had a short worm 
or grub. 

The average feeding was once in thirty-four minutes. The 
longest intervals were from 6 :20-7 :50 ; 9 :05-10 :50 ; and from 
1 :05-3 :10. The following figures give the intervals in min- 
utes for the entire day: 23, 12, 75, 90, 18, 7, 50, 105, 32, 28, 
15, 60, 25, 100, 37, 13, 15, 20, 25, 15, 15, 20, and 5. 

Twice during the day the male bird sang for some time in 
a nearby sycamore tree. At one time he gave a circus-like 
performance, flying butterfly-fashion from his tall perch to a 
low bush, and singing as he descended. The female spent a 
part of the time on the nest. The longest interval being from 
9 :05-9 :45, and at 6 :45 had come to the nest for the night. 

I wish to note that this was the 4th of July and the shooting 
of firecrackers across the river may have disturbed the birds, 
for I am inclined to think they would otherwise have fed of- 
tener. Perhaps Mr. Chat and his good wife were aware that 
the Fourth is a legal holiday. 

WOOD THRUSH. 

By Jay A. Myers. 

These observations were made at the state hospital grounds. 
Athens, Ohio, July 11, '08. I had gone to watch the Wood 
Thrush feed its young and to learn some of its habits. The 
nest was about ten feet from the ground on a horizontal branch 
of a water beech. Two or three pieces of paper had been 
placed on the limb and upon this the nest had been constructed 
of dried grass, moss, leaves, and mud, and lined with fine roots. 
My observations began at 4 a. m. and lasted until 7 p. m. The 
feedings recorded were as follows : 

From 4-5 a. in 11 times 

5-6 16 

6-7 9 
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From 7-8 9 times 

8-9 10 

9-10 C 

10-11 9 

11-12 10 

12- 1 p. in 8 

1-2 7 

2-3 9 

3-4 9 

4-5 2 

5-6 10 

6-7 5 

It can thus be seen that the parent birds fed their young 130 
times in fifteen hours, or an average of once every seven min- 
utes. Their food consisted of bugs and insects, and instead of 
bringing but one they usually brought from two to four each 
time. One of the birds, I suppose the male, would bring food 
to the nest, and after feeding the young would fly to a near 
branch and sing until the mate came with food. At one time 
he sang forty-nine times. The female generally stood on the 
edge of the nest for five or ten minutes after feeding the young. 

robin. 
By David B. Grubb. 

These observations were made at the state hospital grounds, 
Athens, Ohio, July 11, '08. The nest was made of grass and 
mud, and was on a horizontal branch of an elm tree, about 
eighteen feet from the ground. There were two young birds 
about ready to fly ; often during the day they would climb up 
and sit on the edge of the nest. The mother bird did all the 
feeding of the young, and in nearly every case I found the 
food to be an earthworm; once in a while she would bring a 
grub. 

I began my observations at 4 a. m. and watched fifteen 
hours. The birds were fed as follows : 

From 4- 5 a. m 6 times 

5 6 3 

6-7 6 

7-8 3 

8-9 3 
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From 9-10 6 times 

10-11 5 

11-12 6 

12- 1 p. in 5 

1-2 4 

2-3 5 

3-4 3 

4-5 2 

5- G 5 

(5- 7 5 

This makes a total of sixty-seven times by the mother bird 
for two young ones, or an average of once in fifteen minutes. 
The mother bird paused for a few moments at the nest before 
feeding the young. The male did not help in feeding, but on 
several occasions came and sang for a while near the nest. 

SONG SPARROW. 
By James P. Alford and C. Lee Shilliday. 

This nest was in a clump of woodbine about eighteen inches 
from the ground. The following notes were recorded July 28, 
1908, from 4 a. m. until 7 p. m., at the state hospital grounds, 
Athens, Ohio. The morning was damp and chilly, and a dense 
fog was present until about 5 a. m. The mother bird remained 
on the nest until that time. The first food was brought at 
5 :10. Both parent birds assisted in the care of the young, and 
fed them as follows : 

From 5 :10-6 a. m 4 times 

6-7 5 

7-8 5 

8-9 7 

9-10 3 

10-11 ; 10 

11-12 6 

12- 1 p. m 4 

1-2 5 

2-3 5 

3-4 9 

4-5 9 

5-6 11 

6- 6 :30 3 

Making a total of eighty-six times for the day, or an aver- 
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age of once every eleven minutes. The food was small-winged 
insects and larvae. The parent birds seldom went directly to 
the nest with food, but perched on nearby twigs for a few mo- 
ments. 



WARBLER NOTES FROM WAYNE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN. 

BY J. CLAIRE WOOD. 

Mr. P. A. Taverner's interesting paper in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin for December, 1908, on ornithological observation in this 
locality impresses one with the difference a few miles can 
make, especially in warbler migration. Normal years he re- 
gards May 4 as marking about the height of the warbler mi- 
gration while a reference to my note-book establishes May 15 
as the average date in the zone of my observations. During 
the season of 1908 he found practically no warblers until May 
17, when they rushed through in almost a day. This doubt- 
less refers to a section north of the city, for southwest of the 
city and other portions of the county I found the warblers in 
normal abundance. The spring season opened with several 
flocks of Myrtles and a Pine on April 19 and thence transients 
were noted on most all days afield, concluding with a Black- 
burnian and three Black-polls on May 28. 

I regard the above as about the normal range and, for con- 
trast, wish to state that the very remarkable season of 1907 
opened with five Myrtles on April 7, and concluded with three 
Mourning on June 30. The autumn of 1908 was so divided 
between the warblers, waders and hawks that I can not fix the 
status of local warbler abundance by a comparison with the 
three previous seasons which were almost entirely devoted to 
the warblers. However, they seemed a trifle scarce, but I doubt 
if they departed unusually early. The total time given them in 
October did not exceed four hours, so the following is proba- 
bly very incomplete. October 4 — Last of Water-Thrush, 
Blackburnian and Cape May. October 6 — Last of Tennessee. 
October 11 — Last of Yellow-throat, Black-poll and Magnolia. 



